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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. only in their own immediate neighbourhoods, but 


in remote districts of the country. In this en- 
gagement, enlarged as it has been by the exten- 
sive trust committed to us, through the liberality 
of our Friends, and of the public at large, in 
many parts of Great Britain and America, there 
is especial need of a watchful care that our 
minds be not diverted, by the multiplicity and 
weight of these concerns, from a due attention \o 
the other claims of religious and social duty. 
The circumstances around us should rather 
prompt us to an increased fervency of spirit, and 
greater devotedness to the Lord’s service. Let 
us also beware of any elevation of mind, arising 
from a consciousness of being made instrumental 
of good to others. ‘This is a snare of the enemy, 
from which we shall find preservatiou in cherish- 
ing a deep sense of our own unworthiness, and 
that in every duty we are helped to perform, we 
are but unprofitable servants. ‘I'he labours into 
which many of our members have been intro- 
duced on this occasion, have brought us much 
under public notice, and into intercourse with 
those of other religious professions, who are 
engaged in portions of the same work. Here 
also is need of close watchfulness, both as towards 
our own standing, and the influence of our ex- 
ample on others. Let us not swerve from an 
upright maintenance of our Christian principles, 
whether they be put to the test in greater or 
lesser matters. Our faithfulness herein will 
greatly tend to our own preservation; and it is 
surely incumbent on us, if brought into a con- 
spicuous position, however unlooked for or unde- 
sired by ourselves, to be careful that the honour 
of our holy profession be not tarnished by a 
weak and inconsistent line of conduct. We 
would therefore earnestly press upon all our 
dear Friends, to whom this counsel is applicable, 
that they seek to be found in an humble and 
circumspect walking in the fear of the Lord. 
Amongst the trials of the present day, are 
those connected with the insecurity of property 
in some places, from tumultuary movements of 
the populace, to possess themselves of food. In 
order to repress these movements, and to guard 
the premises where provisions are stored, mili- 
tary force has been employed by the public 
authorities, and armed escorts have been fur- 
nished to protect such property in transit. We 
fee] for our Friends, who are exposed to many 
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DUBLIN EPISTLE. 


In Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Ireland, held in Dublin, by adjournments, 
from the 26th of Fourth month to the 1st of 
Fifth month, inclusive, 1847. 


TO FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 


Dear Friends.—We have been brought, in the 
-ourse of this Yearly Meeting, into a deep feeling 
of our responsibility when thus assembled. ‘The 
circumstances which now surround us, press 
weightily upon our minds, and it is under some 
sense of the responsibility which also devolves 
on our members individually, that we believe it 
right briefly to address you. ‘The awful dispen- 
sation under which, in the inscrutable wisdom 
of Divine Providence, this land is now afflicted, 
has doubtless awakened many to serious thought- 
tulness. In the prevalence of famine, and the 
spreading of disease and death, which all haman 
aid has been so little instrumental in arresting, 
we behold the traces of an Almighty Hand, and 
ire reminded in a lively and affecting manner, 
of our dependant condition. We are all con- 
cerned in the lessons of instruction which these 
events convey. May we be so humbled in 
spirit, as rightly to accept them, and thus witness 
a preparation of heart for the exercise described 
vy the prophet, “In the way of thy judgments, 
V Lord, have we waited for thee. ‘The desire 
ol our soul is to thy name, and to the remem- 
prance of thee. With my soul have I desired 
thee, in the night; yea, with my spirit within 
me, will I seek thee early; for when thy judg- 
ments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness.” 

We rejoice that in this season of calamity and 
sore distress to such multitudes of our fellow 
‘ountry-people, the hearts of our dear friends 
ave been open in no common measure to ad- 
aimister to the wants of the suffering poor, not 
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difficulties in relation to these things, and we 
apprehend there is a renewed call to watchful- | 
ness, lest any be induced, either in respect of | 
their own property, or that which may be under 


their care, to seek, or when provided, to avail 


> REVIEW. 


MEMORIAL 


Of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio, con, 
Danie Battey, deceased. 


Thir f 


The memory of our late dear friend, Dani: 


themselves of this protection. Is it not manifest, Barey, being precious to many, We are indy, 
dear Friends, that there would be an inconsist- | to prepare a brief account of him, in the hone 


ency in doing by the hands of others, that which 
we cannot do ourselves; and whilst professing 
a Christian testimony against bearing arms, to 
be found directly or indirectly depending upon 
the defence of armed men? We renewedly feel 
the preciousness of the testimony which has 
been given us to bear, to the peaceable nature of 
the kingdom of our Holy Redeemer; but there 
is perhaps none which, in time of danger, in- 
volves a closer trial of our faith and our allegi- 
ance to Him. Yet how numerous and how 
encouraging are the instances of members of our 
Society, who, in the midst of war or civil com- 
motion have been strengthened to maintain it 
faithfully ; and, under circumstances of great out- 
ward peril, to commit themselves, and all that 
was dear to them in this life, to the care and 
keeping of the Shepherd of Israel. Often have 
they had to experience, outwardly as well as 
spiritually, the fulfilment of the gracious promises, 
‘His truth shall be thy shield and buckler :” 
“Because thou hast made the Lord, which is 
my refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, 
there shall no evil befall thee.” May we ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of the preservation 
vouchsafed to those, whose faithfulness was thus 
manifested in a former time of trial in this land. 
But let us also remember, that suffering in person 
and property is often the portion of the devoted 
followers of Christ, and we have ground to trust 
that their constancy under such trials will not 
‘only be owned by their Divine Master, but may, 
under his blessing, be made a powerful means 
of promoting the advancement and spreading of 
the truth. 

Beloved Friends, the day calls for diligence in 
the great work of a preparation for eternity. 
‘The events passing around us, admonish us of 
the great uncertainty of life—that here we have 
no continuing city—and this consideration ought 
surely to loosen our attachment to the things of 
time, and engage us in the earnest pursuit of a 
treasure laid up in Heaven. May our loins be 
girded about, and our lights burning, and we 
oarselves be like unto men that wait for their 
Lord, remembering that “ Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find watching.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting, 

Samvet Bew.ey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


A man who makes pleasure his business, in- 
stead of business his pleasure, will be likely ere 
long to have no business to follow 


that his instructive example of uprightness. ¢. 
plicity, and love of the Truth, together wi), \.. 
peaceful close, may encourage others to {\j, 
him as he followed Christ. 

He was born in the eastern part of the S), 
of Virginia, the 3lst day of the Twelfth mon: 
1777. His parents were Abidan and §,,..) 
Bailey, members of the religious Society . 
Friends; who were concerned to train jh. 
children consistently with their profession; |), 
mother died when he was quite young, and }. 
father several years before he arrived at may’. 
estate, 

In the year 1804, he emigrated to the Stay, 
Ohio, and in the year 1807, he was married ; 
Mary Haworth, daughter of George and Sys.». 
nah Haworth, and was favoured to raise a lary, 
family of children. His uprightness, simplici 
and benevolence, tended not only to endear hy) 
to his friends and family, but to gain the este; 
of his acquaintance generally. 

He occupied the station of an Elder upwari: 
of twenty years, manifesting a sincere concer 
for the advancement of Truth, and encouraging 
Friends, by precept and example, to a faith{y 
discharge of the religious duty of attending «\) 
their meetings for Worship and Discipline. A\. 
though he was a person of but few words, his 
labours for the maintenance of our various test- 
monies, and the strict observance of the order 
and discipline of our Society, were marked wit 
much fervency of mind. 

He participated with Friends in the paintu! 
exercise occasioned by two separations in the 
Society, within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and manifested an unshaken belief in 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion as held by our predecessors. 

~The last separation took place a little befor: 
his last illness, which gave him much deep con- 
cern of mind, particularly on account of severa’ 
members of his own Monthly Meeting, who 
were disposed to join with the seceders, which 
concern was manifested by much tender ané 
pathetic expostulation with some of them who 
came to see him before his death, desiring them 
to remember it as his last admonition for their 
good. 

A few weeks before his last illness, he wa 
engaged as one of a committee of our Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in visiting the 
members of that body with their families, 2° 
expressed much satisfaction in attending ‘0 the 
service. Before it was fully accomplished he 
was taken ill with a fever, though not entirely 
confined for a week or more at first, in whic! 
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oad he observed, that although he felt himself of mind. Then taking his wife by the hand, he 
eakening fast he had no pain, but of nights | said, * I wish thou couldst feel just as I do,” 
; id frequently lie quiet and comfortable in body | Then calling his two youngest sons, he said tg 
a aint which he considered a peculiar favour. | them, “I desire you to remember your mother 
His fever continuing to increase, he was seized | (for she will have much upon her) and assist 
a violent pain in his side, which soon pro- her to get to meetings; though meetings may 
juced symptoms of dissolution. A physician | come in a very busy time, no matter; leave your 
was called in, and medicine seemed to produce | outward business and take her to meetings, and 
come relief, he being favoured at intervals with | you will be rewarded for it.” Pain coming on 
ease, for which he remarked there was cause of | very severe, he said, “ Lord have mercy on me, 
thankfulness. During the latter part of that) for in thee alone do I put my trust.” 
night he slept comfortably, and in the morning | On Fifth-day, being in a sweet frame of mind, 
he appeared to be refreshed. On seeing the sun i he frequently said to those about him, “I am in 
shine soon after it rose, he very pleasantly said— | no pain, but feel very pleasant; speaking 
«the sun is shining once more,” and a friend | further of the boundless love that filled his heart, 
replying that it was a very pleasant morning, he | and which overflowed to the whole human 
responded, “ yes, to me the pleasantest morning | family, and expressing gratitude and thanks to 
that | have ever known, and it is marvellous to} his gracious Redeemer for his many and con- 
me.” tinued favours to him. ‘To some of his children 
He continued to express the boundless love | that were in the room with him, he said, « O, 
he felt in his heart towards our great and good | how good it is that I can have my children 
Creator, and towards all His creatures. around me.” After a short pause he continued, 
At another time he said to one of his daughters, | “1 desire to ask if ever you felt the tender love 
«| have been favoured beyond what I ever ex-| that I now feel; I have sought after it when 
pected; my heart is full of love to every body, | labouring in my fields; I have craved it more 
but 1 do not know whether this is a sign that | | than my ordinary food. I desire you to strive 
shall leave this world or not; my children feel | after it; 1 want you to seek for it when you are 
very near and dear to me, more particularly | in meetings.” 
when I think of parting with them.’”’ At another} Although he manifested much piety of life, 
time he said, “ It is marvellous how I have been | and had experienced, as we believe, in a large 
weaned from the things of this world; my out-| degree, the renovating influence of the love of 
ward affairs are no more to me than the leaves | God in his heart, which works repentance, puri- 
of the trees.” On Third-day morning he grew | fies the soul, and through mercy and forgiveness, 
worse, with much difficulty of breathing, and | and that redemption which comes through our 
his wife being called into the room he said to | Lord Jesus Christ, renders it fit for the kingdom 
her, “I am going;’’ she being much affected, | of Heaven, yet he had an humble opinion of his 
he added, “ the Lord will bless thee.’’ He then | own religious attainments. 
desired all his children to be sent for, which On the day before his decease, he expressed 
being done, when they arrived and were mostly | to those who were present, that he had thought 
collected in the room, he first addressed those | at the beginning of his sickness that much still 
who had the eare of raising families of children, | lay upon him to do, but he had since found the 
desiring them to be mindful of their dear off-| burthen taken away, through the tender mercy 
spring, and bring them up in the nurture and | of the Lord, no doubt; whereupon he broke 
admonition of the Lord, and to instruct them by | forth, “O, praises be unto him who hath so 
precept and example in the principles of our | helped me! O, how can I forbear to praise so 
religious society, After which he exclaimed, | gracious a Redeemer!’ ‘Then entreating all 
“Qh! itis a joyful day to me, though it may | who were present to seek an interest in Christ. 
seem strange to some; my body is very much| On the evening before his departure, he said 
distressed, but the Lord’s favour to me is beyond | to one of his daughters who stood by his bedside, 
expression ;”’ continuing, as at many other times, | “I desire thee not to set thy mind too much on 
| 


with 








to considerable length, in expressions of praise | the things of this world, but to set it on things 
and adoration to his bountiful Redeemer, in lan- | above, and prepare to meet me in Heaven; this 
guage which cannot be correctly recited. In aj|has been my prayer for thee.’ It being evident 
short time afterwards he added, « O, it has been | that death was fast approaching, his sons were 
a great comfort to me to think that all of my | called in, and his brother informed him that his 
children are within the pale of our Society.” four sons were all present, if he wished to see 

Shortly after he expressed himself nearly in the | them. He looked on them and said, “Ah! I 
same language: “ What a great satisfaction it is,|am almost gone, and [ want you to settle all 
when I am about to leave this world, that I can | your affairs in peace, and never let in hardness 
leave all my children under the care of so good | on any occasion ; never let it have place within 
a Society ;” desiring them duly to appreciate | your breasts, for if you do it will ruin your 
such a privilege, and especially to be careful in| peace; and further, as you are passing through 
the attendance of meetings, in a right disposition ! the world, and in the necessary intercourse with 
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men, you no doubt, at some time, will apprehend For Friends? Revicy 
you are wronged, or unjustly treated ; but never TERRIFIC ALPINE FLOOD. 


let in any hardness against any mortal, but rather ‘To us who are accustomed to living .. 
@uffer wrong, for it will destroy the sweet| moving only in a district, almost as leye| sae 
sits meadow, compared with the wild gorges of ¢:),. 
lands, or even with those of other parts of 9), 

own country, it is difficult to picture to oursely., 
the furious character of mountain stream, 
or the desolation often times produced in the, 
course, after having been augmented by sudde, 
and heavy bursts of rain—or by rapid thaws o: 
the mountains piled on mountains of snow), 
after having broken loose from some temporary, 
but serious obstruction to their ordinary flowing. 
Cheever, in his wanderings around Moy: 
Blane, gives an extract from the Bibliothe qu di 
Genéve, which the artist Brockedon had coy. 
piled from the account of Escher de Linth, »1) 
which may serve to show us some of the charge. 
teristic dangers of a country whose streams it \: 
no uncommon circumstance to find—searcely 
rolling—but absolutely leaping down the preeiy:- 
tous ravines, as leaps the chamois down thy 


That evening, a few hours before his depar- 
ture, he took a solemn leave of his physician, 
expressing his satisfaction with his attendance, 
and a hope that they would meet again in 
Heaven. 

It would exceed the design of this short ac- 
count of our dear friend to attempt to set down 
in detail all his impressive language, he being 
much engaged the last three days of his life to coun- 
sel his family and friends who came to visit him; 
being desirous that all might come to see the 
beauty of holiness, and to have a foretaste of the 
glorious reward of the righteous in Heaven; in 
the prospect of which he often broke forth in 
very moving and sublime ejaculations and praise 
to his glorious Redeemer; even to his own admi- 
ration, as he expressed, saying that he seemed 
constrained to do so, and that he could not hold 
his peace. mountain side. ‘The rushing of the avalanche, 

Notwithstanding the violent pains of death | huge in bulk at first, and increasing that bulk, as 
which racked his frame, he was favoured with | well as rapidity, at every rod of its thundering 
unde.standing and a composed mind, and made | Progress, is truly fearful enough—but it is limited 
some remarks on the manner of his burial, ex- | in extent, and consequently limited in the de- 
pressing a desire he had often felt, that Friends, | struction which it is capable of producing. Hoy 
on such occasions, may be duly thoughtful of | overwhelming must be the forebodings of a neigh- 
good order, in affording opportunity at the grave | bourhood stretching for many miles along the 
lor a pause, suited to the solemn occasion, and | rapidly descending valley of a river, and com. 
that common or unnecessary conversation might | pletely within range of the certain  ultimay 
be refrained from when met at the house, in order | breaking asunder of the fetters which bind is 
io accompany the corpse. ‘Then he said, “ 1 now | accumulating and maddened waters! 
feel clear, and leave it to the judgment of Friends | ‘The river Drance has its rise in the vicinity 
to do as they think right.”’ lof the Grand St. Bernard, and « thunders down 

A few minutes before his close he requested | the gorge between rugged and inaccessible moun- 
those around his bed to let him alone, and not | tains, where there is no vegetation but such as 
trouble him in the conflict. A few more struggles | has fallen from its hold, as it were, in despair, 
ended the suffering scene. THis spirit being | and struggles in confusion.”” It passes by Mar- 
released from its earthly tabernacle, took its | tigny, and loses its waters in those of the Rhone. 
flight for ever, to dwell, we revereatly trust,in the | The catastrophe deseribed below, occurred 
presence of his Lord and Saviour. He departed | in 1818. History tells us that more than 200 
this life the 12th of the Seventh month, 1844. | years before, in 1595, the same valley was 
His remains were interred at Dover meeting | visited by a still more unrelenting desolation, an¢ 
house, on First-day, the 14th of the same month, | from a similar cause—the falling of great glaciers 
preceding the public meeting for worship, which | from the mountains across the bed of the Drance, 
was large and solemn. _and thus completely damming it up, and obstruct- 

Let the Elders that rule well be accounted | ing its course. It is said that more than one 
worthy of double honour, Ist ‘Tim. v. 17; and | hundred and forty persons perished ; the whol 
we can in no way so truly honour their memory | valley was overwhelmed—mountain ridges were 
as by following their good example, and yielding | burst asunder—nature’s great local land marss 
obedience in uprightness of heart to the word of | were changed, and the centuries that have inter- 
divine grace, by which they obtained a good | vened, have scarcely sufficed to obliterate the 
report, and through faith and patience inherit the | evidences of that terrible disaster. T. U. 
promises. 


—— 











“In the spring of 1818, the people of the 
valley of Bagnes became alarmed on observing 
Seest thou not that the angry man loseth his | the low state of the waters of the Drance, at 4 
understanding? Whilst thou art yet in thy | season when the melting of the snows usually 
senses, let the wrath of another be a lessen to enlerged the torrent; and this alarm was 1- 
thyself.— Economy of Human Life. .creased by the records of similar appearances 
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pefore the dreadful inundation of 1595, which | thirty-two hours the lake sank 10 feet, and 
was then occasioned by the accumulation of the | during the following twenty-four hours 20 feet 
waters behind the débris of a glacier that formed | more ; in a few days it would have been emptied; 
, dam, which remained until the pressure of the | for the floor melting, and being driven off as the 
water burst the dike, and it rushed through the | water escaped, kept itsclf below the level of the 
valley, leaving desolation in its course. water within; but the cataract which issued 

«In April, 1818, some persons went up the | from the gallery, melted and broke up also a 
valley to ascertain the cause of the deficiency of | large portion of the base of the dike which had 
water, and they discovered that vast masses of} served as its buttress; its resistance decreased 
the glaciers of Getroz and avalanches of snow, | faster than the pressure of the lake lessened, and 
had fallen into a narrow part of the valley, be-| at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 6th of 
tween Mont Pleuseur and Mont Mauvoisin, and | June, the dike burst, and in half an hour the 
formed a dike of ice and a 600 a ee | — escaped through the breach, and left the 

0 feet high, on a base of 3,000 feet, behind | lake empty. 
which the celied of the Drance had accumulated| “The greatest accumulation of water had been 
and formed a lake above 7,000 feet long. M. | 800,000,000 of cubic feet; the tunnel before the 
Venetz, the engineer of the Vallais, was con- | disruption, had carried off nearly $30,000,000. 
sulted, and he immediately decided upon ene Escher says, 270,000,000 ; but he neglected to 
a gallery through this barrier of ice, 60 feet | add 60,000,000 which flowed into the lake in 
above the level of the water at the time of com-| three days. In half an hour, 530,000,000 cubic 
mencing, and where the dike was 600 feet thick. | feet of water passed through the breach, or 
He calculated upon making a tunnel through this | 300,000 feet per second; which is five times 
mass before the water should have risen 60 feet | greater in quantity than the Rhine at Basle, 
higher in the lake. On the 10th of May, the | where it is 1,300 English feet wide. In an hour 
work was begun by gangs of fifty men, who re-| and a half the water reached Martigny, a distance 
lieved each other, and worked, without intermis- | f eight leagues. Through the first 70,000 feet 
sion, day and night, with inconceivable courage | it passed with the velocity of 33 feet per second, 
and perseverance, neither deterred by the daily | four or five times faster than the most rapid river 
occurring danger from the falling of fresh masses | known; yet it was charged with ice, rocks, 
of the glacier, nor by the rapid increase of the | earth, trees, houses, cattle, and men; thirty-four 
water in the lake, which rose 62 feet in 34 days— | persons were lost; 400 cottages swept away, 
on an average nearly two feet each day; but it| and the damage done in the two hours of its deso- 
once rose five feet in one day, and threatened lating power exceeded a _ million of Swiss 





each moment to burst the dike by its increasing | livres. 

pressure ; Or, rising in a more rapid proportion} ** All the people of the valley had been 
than the men could proceed with their work, | cautioned against the danger of a sudden irrup- 
render their efforts abortive, by rising above | tion; yet it was fatal to so many ; all the bridges 
them. Sometimes dreadful noises were heard, | in its course were swept away, and among them 
as the pressure of the water detached masses of| the bridge of Mauvoisin, which was elevated 
ice from the bottom, which, floating, presented so | 90 feet above the ordinary height of the Drance. 
much of their bulk above the water as led to the | If the dike had remained untouched, and it could 
belief that some of them were 70 feet thick.| have endured the pressure until the lake had 
The men persevered in their fearful duty without | reached the level of its top, a volume of 
any serious accident, and, though suffering se- | 1,700,000,000 cubic feet of water would have 
verely from cold and wet, and surrounded by | been accumulated there, and a devastation much 
dangers which cannot be justly described, by | more extensive must have been the consequence. 
the 4th of June they had accomplished an open- | From this greater danger, the people of the valley 
ing 600 feet long; but having begun their work | of the Drance were preserved by the heroism 
on both sides of the dike at the same time, the | and devotion of the brave men who effected the 
place where they ought to have met was 20 feet | formation of the gallery, under the direction of 
lower on one side of the lake than on the other: | M. Venetz. 

it was fortunate that latterly the increase of the| “I know no instance on record of courage 
perpendicular heights of the water was less, | equal to this: their risk of life was not for fame 
owing to the extension of its surface. They | or for riches—they had not the usual excite- 
proceeded to level the highest side of the tunnel, | ments to personal risk, in a world’s applause or 
and completed it just before the water reached | gazetted promotion,—their devoted courage was 
them. On the evening of the 13th, the water | to save the lives and property of their fellow-men, 
began to flow. At first, the opening was not| not to destroy them. They steadily and heroi- 
large enough tu carry off the supplies of water | cally persevered in their labours, amidst dangers 
Which the lake received, and it rose two fect| such as a field of battle never presented, and 
above the tunnel ; but this soon enlarged from the | from which some of the bravest brutes that ever 
action of the water, as it melted the floor of the| lived would have shrank in dismay. These 
gallery, and the torrent rushed through. In! truly brave Vallaisans deserve all honour !”’ 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 





This bridge is the subject of an interesting 
communication in the Lockport “ Courier,’ by 
Lor Ciarke, Esq., from which we learn that at 
a joint meeting, early last month, of the Boards 
of Directors of the two companies incorporated 
in Canada and New York, for the purpose of 
constructing a suspension bridge across the 
Niagara, below the Falls, it was satisfactorily 
ascertained that stock to the aggregate amount of 
$200,000 had been taken by parties fully able to 
pay the instalments as they should be called for. 
At that meeting notices were given that the 
Directors would receive plans and estimates at a 
future meeting, which assembled at the Clifton 
House on the 4th inst., and continued in session 
several days. A number of the most ingenious 
and scientific artists from different parts of the 
United States and Canada, appeared with their 
plans and designs, and much time was taken up in 
examination and explanation, the result of which 
was that the construction of the bridge contem- 
plated was practicable, and that stockholders might 
safely invest their funds in the undertaking. 
The entire cost, it was estimated, could not in 
any event exceed $190,000. Cuas. Evtet, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, who has had much experience 
in works of the kind, was appointed engineer, 
and bound by contract to have the bridge ready 
for use on or before one year from the Ist of 
May next. 

The bridge is to be suspended across the river 
at the narrow gorge, between the cataract and 
whirlpool, in view of both, immediately over the 
rapids, about 230 feet above the water, by sixteen 
wire cables, about 1100 feet long, and upwards of 
twelve inches circumference each. Its strength 
18 to be equal to 6,500 tons tension strain, and to 
be subjected to the most severe and conclusive 
tests before used, so as to render its safety be- 
yond possible contingency. 

The structure is to have a railway track 
through the centre, so as to pass locomotives 
and trains to accommodate the two railways that 
terminate there. 

No corresponding structure in the world will 
equal this in the grandeur of its accessaries ; and, 
independent of the facilities it will afford to the 
vast tide of travel between Canada and New 
York, its fame, scarcely less than that of the 
sublime cataract, will attract visiters from every 
part of the world.—Ba/timure American. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SINGING MOUSE. 


Never, we ween, since the days of Esop, have 
the performances of a mouse excited so universal 
an interest, as those of this little animal have 
done. Unlike his prototype, however, a closer 
examination of the matter is attended with rather 
more satisfaction, than appears to have followed 
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the investigation into the cause of the 
of the mountain in the fable. 

The writer had the pleasure of spending 
evening in his company a month or two ago, a») 
must confess him to be one of the greatest nay), 
curiosities on record. = 

His mouseship is very particular about };, 
company, and, unlike most vocal performers 
prefers a very small and quiet audience,—mo,,. 
over, it is necessary for the apartment to be per. 
fectly dark to insure the finest display of }. 
musical powers. In truth, he must be induced 
to suspect no one is present but himself, befo,, 
he will give utterance to his more melodious ay) 
powerful notes. 

There were several in the company on thy 
evening referred to—and although he was eo». 
tinually giving out the delicate chirpings notice 
in the annexed description, yet it was only afi; 
waiting in patience for full half an hour, that he 
broke forth into his bird-like songs. Had we 
not been fully assured by the direction and 
proximity of the sounds, and by a subsequen: 
personal inspection with a candle, we could 
hardly have credited the fact. 

But there he was, seated on his hind feet, 
scratching vigorously the bars of the cage, and 
chirping cheerily over a bit of cheese which w: 
handed him. ‘This continual scraping of the 
wires adds to the deception, being almost pre. 
cisely like the sound produced by the beak and 
claws of a canary bird. 

One of our company, possessing much more 
musical talent than the writer, asserted that his 
notes possessed a far greater variety of compass 
than those of any bird he knew; for, though the 
canary seemed to be the model he most delighted 
in, yet he would frequently vary his performances 
with all the skill and much of the power of a 
mocking bird. 

In short, our friend, John K. Townsend, the 
naturalist, to whom we were indebted for the 
above opportunity, assured us that though (to 
use his own expression) he “ had been a curiosity 
monger all his life, this was the greatest curiosity 
he had ever yet met with.” ; 

The following is taken from the Journal o! 
the Franklin Institute for Ninth month. 

“A natural curiosity was next exhibited, 
which excited considerable interest. ‘This was 
a singing mouse, which, though declining on 
this occasion to perform in its best style, ye! 
gave sufficient proof that its musical powers are 
wonderful for an animal of its kind. It isa 
common domestic mouse, (Mus Musculus,) and 
in appearance differs, in no remarkable particular, 
from other individuals of its species. 

“Tt was the musical talent of this little creature 
which led to its capture. A lady, who kept 
some canary birds in her room through the day, 
but who was in the habit of having the cages 
removed to another apartment for the night, hap- 
pened to hear, after retiring, a musical chirping 
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ns, Supposing that one of her birds had 


escaped from its cage, and remained in the room, 
she attempted to dislodge it from its supposed 
aoncealment. No bird, however, made its ap- 
yearance, but a mouse was startled from beneath 
the bureau, and ran to another part of the room, 
where it recommenced its song. It was caught 
and confined in a cage, which it has now in- 
habited about six weeks, having become quite 
tame, and evidently recognising individuals, by 
showing more familiar regard to its keeper than 
to strangers. ; : 

«Jt is seldom entirely silent, except when 
sleeping, almost constantly emitting a low chirp- 
ing series of notes, resembling somewhat the 
twitter produced by a nest of young birds. As 
the evening advances its musical disposition is 
more fully developed, until, usually towards mid- 
night, its notes increase in power, compass and 
variety; it then frequently pours forth a gush of 
melody, resembling the song of a canary bird, 
but softer and less shrill than the notes of the 
feathered songster.”’ T.S. 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHARLES SIMEON. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


A few months after Simeon had commenced 
his ministry, the incumbent of one of the largest 
parishes in Cambridge died. The parishioners 
were in favour of another individual as his suc- 
cessor, but through his father’s influence Simeon 
was presented to the living. ‘The people were 
much excited. ‘They not only refused to attend, 
but locked up their pews—the wardens removed 
the temporary seats which he had provided at 
his own expense. He established an evening 
lecture, but they shut the doors against him, 
und he was fairly driven to meet those who 
desired to hear him at a room hired for the pur- 
pose. For ten years did these unhappy disputes 
vex his spirit—nor did his excitable temper and 
the ardour of his zeal always yield as promptly 
as might have been desired to the dictates of 
Christian prudence. Yet he showed no bitter- 
ness of feeling towards his persecutors—* May 
God bless them with enlightening, sanctifying 
and saving grace,’ was his sincere prayer for 
them. His style was peculiar: ardent and im- 
passioned, his manner was sometimes earnest 
even to grotesqueness—faithful and fearless, nei- 
ther his subjects nor his illustrations were always 
very fastidiously chosen; and those who had 
long been soothed by the elegant address and 
the eloquent words of some such clergyman as 
Cowper has pourtrayed, found much in the 
young preacher to excite ridicule or disgust. 

Many years after, when conversing with a 
friend on the contempt and derision of which 
he was the object at this time, he mentioned 
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apparently proceeding from under a | that having strolled forth one day, buffeted and 


afflicted, with his little ‘Testament in his hand, 
he thought he would turn to the epistles where 
he would most easily find some precious pro- 
mise, but his book was upside down; so that, 
withont intending it, he opened on the gospels. 
The first text which met his eye was this: 
“They found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name; him they compelled to bear his cross.” 
“ You know,” he added, “Simon is the same 
name as Simeon. What a word of instruction 
was here—what a blessed hint for my encou- 
ragement—to have the cross laid upon me that 
I might bear it after Jesus! What a privilege ! 
It was enough. Now I could leap and sing for 
joy, as one whom Jesus was honouring with a 
participation in his sufferings.’”’ ‘Through all 
the provocations which he received, and they 
were many, he was enabled to act in the spirit 
of that passage, “The servant of the Lord 
must not strive.” His trials appear indeed to 
have been greatly blessed to him. It is touch- 
ing to find him in after life, when an object 
of almost universal respect, and even reverence, 
referring to these times of affliction as a means 
by which he was deepened in the knowledge of 
himself. Besides an irritable temper, Simeon 
had a disposition prone to self-gratulation, as 
well as to excessive activity. ‘The following 
incident is related by his biographer in con- 
nection with the former of these failings. He 
had a singular, not to say a morbid sensitive- 
ness, about certain trifling actions. A servant 
stirred the fire awkwardly ; Simeon turned round 
and hit the man a thump on the back to stay his 
proceedings; and soon after, some delay (occa- 
sioned by a mistake about a bridle) caused an- 
other unseemly ebullition of temper. Afier he 
was gone, the friend at whose house he had 
been staying, forwarded to him a note purport- 
ing to be written by the servant, expressing sur- 
prise that a gentleman who could preach and 
pray so well, should be angry about nothing, 
and not wear a bridle upon his own tongue. 
The letter was signed John Softly, and soon 
after brought the following characteristic answer : 


“To John Softly.—1 most cordially thank 
you, my dear friend, for your kind and season- 
able reproof. I feel it both just and necessary ; 
and will endeavour, with God’s help, to make a 
suitable improvement of it. If it do not produce 
its proper effects, I shall be exceedingly thank- 
ful for a second edition of it. I trust your pre- 
cious balm will not break my head, but I hope 
it will soften the spirit of your much indebted 
friend, Cuartes Proup anp IrrtTaBLe.” 


Having on one oceasion preached, as he 
thought, with some sense of the Divine pre- 
sence, he says he found towards the end Satan 
working powerfully on his corrupt, vain heart, 
which made him pray fervently against his 
power. When he went home, a friend whom 
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he greatly esteemed said nothing in favour of 
the sermon, but pointed out its defects. “« What a 
blessing,” adds Simeon,—* an inestimable bless- 
ing is it to have a faithful friend! 
ready enough to point out whatever good we 
have, but it is only a faithful friend that will 
screen that from your sight and show you your 
deficiencies.” 





“ How long are we,” he exclaims, “ learning 
the true nature of Christianity! A quiet, sober, 
diligent application of one’s mind to one’s parti- 
cular calling in life, and a watchfulness over the 
evils of the heart, seem very poor attainments 
to a young Christian: we must be everywhere 
and everything, or else we are nothing, in his 
esteem; oh! thanks to our meek and lowly 
‘T'eacher—how he bears with us!’ 

The force of truth, the Christian kindness 
and forbearance of Simeon, and the effeets which 
his self-denial and devotedness were producing 
upon many around him, at length relieved him 
from that bitter opposition which he had so long 
encountered, and as he advanced in life he was 
permitted to see the results of his labours, not 
only in the greater regard manifested towards 
himself, but in the increased estimate which was 
placed upon sacred things by those amongst 
whom he was principally conversant. Henry 
Martyn, a name endeared to those who ean ap- 
aro the value of an early and entire sacrifice 
of self, 





‘to relinquish all 
We have or hope, of happiness and joy, 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world,”’ 


appears to have been first deeply impressed 
through his instrumentality. Several instances 
are related of individuals who had been deeply 
implicated in the outrages of which Simeon was 
the object, having become truly pious and de- 
voted men; and ascribing their changes to his 
instrumentality. He lived, indeed, to exert an 
influence over the students at Cambridge, of 
which there are few examples; and this influ- 
ence was mainly to be ascribed to the purity 
and elevation of his Christian character. The 
following characteristic extract from his Diary 
may serve the double purpose of exhibiting his 
peculiar style of illustration, and conveying a 
lesson, of great practical value. “The oceur- 
rences of almost every day show me what cause 
I have to bless and adore God for enabling me 
to carry into effect a very simple principle, whieh 
brings the sweetest peace into my soul. It is 
this: a man strikes me with a sword and inflicts 
a wound; suppose, instead of binding up the 
wound, I am showing it to every body; and, 
after it is bound up, I am taking off the bandage 
continually and examining the depth of the 
wound, and making it fester, till my limb be- 
comes greatly inflamed and my general health is 
materially affected. Is there a person that would 
not call me a fool? Now such a fool is he, who, 





Satan is| bandage over the wound and never 
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by dwelling upon little injuries, or a. 
provocations, causes them to agitate and ae 
his mind. How much better were jt t, “~ 
” look at j 
again. 


(To be continued.’ 
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ncaa liepiellti itachi lll fy 

The review of the life of William Allen, wh. 
has occupied a place in several of our for 
numbers, is suspended in the present, to }, 
resumed at an early date. A number of interest; 


‘ily 
- 


incidents, and to some of our readers probably }, 
most instructive parts of his course, are ye; ; 


appear. 


The observations of a valued correspondent o 
the correct use of the plain language, which 
appear in this number, are in our apprehension 
worthy of serious reflection. The general deviati 
among Fiiends in this country, from the gram 
matical use of the pronoun in the second pers 
singular, has probably a deeper foundation thai 
is generally imagined. A person who speak: 
correctly in this respect, is apt to be considered as 
rather more strict, something more like a primitive 
Quaker, than one who conforms to the commo 
usage. Perhaps a rigid scrutiny would lead to th 
conclusion, that a fear of being thus regarde! 
operates as the principal reason for avoiding th 
rejected pronoun. And is not a similar appre- 
hension the real objection with many of our youn 
people to a plain dress, or the use of the play 
language in any form. The editor can assure hs 
readers, from an experience of nearly fifty years 
that the real difficulty in the case is almost wholly 
in the commencement. Let any man who under- 
stands the English language, determine to speak 
grammatically whenever he speaks at all, and the 
pronoun thov will soon take its place as submis: 
sively as any member of the family. 


We have admitted a notice of a phenomenon 
which, if not new in natural history, is at leas! 
curious. We have understood that several instances 
have been discovered, in which these troublesome 
little creatures have exhibited a faculty similar to 
that of the feathered race. It would be a subject 
of interest to the naturalist, if we could ascerta’ 
whether singing birds were kept in all the houses 
where these fur clad songsters have exhibited thei 
powers. Pritchard, in his Physical History of Ma». 
remarks, that men and animals, possessing 4" 
ample supply of the comforts of life, are much more 
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8 customed 0 develope varieties, than those in 
avage life. Thus, wild animals of the same species 
-e mostly of one colour, while domestic ones are 
veatlY diversified. And varieties once formed 
ingen become hereditary. Perhaps the ad- 
vers of canary birds might take a hint from 
nese facts, and raise up a race of rival songsters. 





LicutT READING. —Whoever takes the trouble of 
exploring the shelves of a large library, or of read- 
az a catalogue of the books which it contains, 
must perceive, that if all these books are ever to be 

ead and understood, the labour must be divided 
ell numerous individuals. As the philosopher, 
pon observing the luxuries of an opulent city, ex- 
claimed, how many things are here which I do not 
want, so the visitor of an extensive library may 
wustly ery out, how many books are here which | 
shall never read. Even the most assiduous student 
who devotes himself to a particular object, will 
hardly find time to peruse all the works which are 
eally valuable, in the line of his studies. Those 
who read for the purpose of storing their minds 
vith the treasures of science, must rest content 
with selections from the countless volumes which 
abound in the world ; for it is clearly impracticable 

to examine them all. It is, therefore, highly im- 
portant that books designed for instruction should 
be judiciously selected. The student, who spends 
a part of his time in the perusal of a book, from 
which no valuable information has been derived, 
feels, or ought to feel, that a treasure, which cannot 
be recovered, has been wasted. It is no trivial 
reproach to an author, that he has written a book 
which is not worth reading. Anda book which, 
when read, leaves the reader no wiser or better 
than he was before, is to him hardly worth read. 
ing. It is, therefore, imperative upon authors, that 
they should avoid swelling the mass of literature, 
without a reasonable prospect of improving their 
readers in knowledge or virtue. Every book which 
is thrown before the public, if not calculated to 
answer the purpose for which books ought to be 
made, may be considered as a new temptation to 
the young and inexperienced, to waste a portion of 
their time. 

It may indeed be said, that writers will and 
must consult the taste of their readers; and that no 
books which do not conform to that taste, will be 
extensively read. ‘This is unquestionably true ; 
yet we are not to forget that the mind, as well as 
the body, is nourished by what it fests upon ; and 
that the taste of some readers is formed, in great 
measure, from the books which they are in the 
habit of reading. The assertion is undoubtedly 
true, that, in a reading community, the people are 
indebted to the pen and press for much of what 
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they believe or know. of 
wield these potent engines, have much to answer 
for, if they use them to corrupt the principles or 
vitiate the morals of the people. 


Those, course, who 


While writers and publishers act thus pow- 
erfully on the community at large, they are them- 
selves little less efficiently acted upon by their 
readers. An author does not willingly produce, or 
a printer designedly publish, a work which few or 
none will read. In literature, as well as in arts 
and manufactures, it is the demand which stimu- 
lates the production. Works of fancy and fiction 
are written and published, because they find read- 
ers. We may therefore conclude, that every one 
who purchases a book, does something towards 
producing another ; and if the book is of a worth- 
less or deleterious character, encouragement is 
given to bring into existence 
a similar description. 


a subsequent one, of 


Now, independently of the effect, upon suthor- 
ship or publication, which the choice of our books 
may produce, it is of importance to consider, when 
we are spending our time in the perusa! of a book, 
not merely whether it is likely to fill the mind 
with what is positively evil, but whether it may 
inflict a negative injury, by the exclusion of some- 
thing more profitable. There are, unquestionably, 
many literary productions, in which we can find 
but little which bears the appearance of corruption 
or error ; nothing may be visible which alarms the 
conscience, or stimulates any vicious propensity ; 
and yet we may search them in vain for a passage 
which can give ardour to virtue, or confidence to 
truth ; for anything which inspires reverence for 
our Creator or benevolence to man; for aught 
which enriches the understanding or meliorates the 
affections. Works of amusement, if they take no 
higher aim, may be regarded as pilferers of time. 
They steal away the season of improvement. To 
estimate the evil they effect, we must take into 
view the good they exclude. But perhaps the 
greatest amount of injury inflicted by this species 
of reading, lies in the habit and disposition which 
it fosters. When the mind is habitually indulged 
in trivial amusements, it becomes naturally, if not 
necessarily, averse to serious employment. The 
mind, like the body, is moulded to its accustomed 
exercise. It is exertion which produces energy of 
muscle or intellect. Reading for amusement, and for 
amusement alone, may be called active indolence; 
and indolence, whether active or passive, produces 
relaxation. 

Ifthe young would impart energy to their intel- 
lectual or physical powers, there is no other course 
so likely to effect it as the steady pursuit of some 
valuable and important object. Let them employ 
the time devoted to books upon those which afford 
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objects of thought, which enlarge and enrich the 
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hoped they will soberly inquire whether t},, Uni’ hat i 
understanding, which stimulate the benevolent af- | States have any claim upon the Republic of u,. |atiol 
fections, and above all, those which inspire a pro- | co, which, in either a moral or politica] yj... _ serv! 
found reverence for the Author of our existence, | justify the further prosecution of this my... take! 
A mind devoted to the higher objects of thought, | conflict. While we consider war, on ap, Drees us P 
and particularly one habitually engaged in explor- and for any purpose, totally incompatible y,..»,, 7 
ing the field of creation, or the walks of science, | Christian character, we think that in the ea. 7 ‘ 
finds in such employments a much more keen as , fore us, the citizens of this Republic are ay) fad 
well as rational delight, than light and trifling to demand of their official organs an explicit not 
amusement of any kind can possibly afford. It unquestionable statement, what claims . gent 
ought to be remembered that the Creator, who upon our Southern neighbours, which we }j,, Ba 
made nothing in vain, did not confer time upon his | right to urge, and which they refuse to yield thas 
rational creatures to be spent without definite pur- | an onerous debt is to be saddled upon Us and ver’ 
pose. The unprofitable servant who buried his posterity for ages to come, and the lives of y.. roat 
talent in the earth, was not charged with applying | counted numbers are to be sacrificed Upon the « 
it to any evil purpose. His offence was neglecting | field of battle, we ought at least to be informed wha: . 
to improve it. The pleasure obtained from light | advantages are to be gained, or what evils ayo;(.j re 
reading may be described in the language of the | at sotremendousacost. Congress have the pow det 
prophet. It shal] even be as when a hungry man | by withholding the supplies, to check the ray ist 
dreameth and behold he eateth; but he awaketh | war: will they so far neglect their duty as to es. net 
and his soul is empty ; or as when a thirsty man | courage its continuance ? rol 
dreameth and behold he drinketh. but he awaketh | bu 
and behold he is faint, and his soul hath appetite. A great freshet has recently occurred on the - 

When we speak of time spent in fruitless amuse- | Kanawha river, by which the salt works locate: r 

ments we are apt to suppose that allusion is made | there have been extensively injured. The wate; r 

to the young; but this is not necessarily the case. | is represented to have been higher than at any th 

Probably books of the lighter character are less fre- | former time within the last eighteen years, | re 

quently seen in the circles of the aged than among ae m 

4 the junior class, yet let us strictly scrutinize their| The town of Columbus, Indiana, which co». tu 


' 


conversation and employments, and we must admit | tained about six hundred inhabitants, is reported 
that no inconsiderable portion of time, even among | the news from Cincinnati, to have been destroye: f 
the aged and the grave, is permitted to slide away | by fire. 


and leave nothing behind it. When, from the ap- 


| d 
| et h 

proaches of age, and the possession of a compe-! Tue Market.—Flour rates from $6.25 to $6.5) 
tency, men release themselves from the cares of | per barrel. Rye, $5.25. Indian meal, $3. Wheat, ' 


business, there is danger of falling into habits of | from ¢1.35 to $1.45 per bushel. Rye, 90 cents, 
inactivity, quite unfavourable to the preservation of | Indian corp, old 70 cts; new 56 cts. Beef, $6.25 I 


. . . . | ~~ 
their mental or physical powers. It is certainly | Pork, $6.50 to $7. Lard, 8 to 10 cts. Feathers, 
desirable, and agreeable to the indications of na- | western, 35 to 38 cts. 
ture, that the decline of life should witness an | 
| 


exemption from the more active duties of middle 
age, yet there are objects suited to the later as well 
as earlier periods of our day, to attract and stimu- 
late exertion, and preserve our faculties from the 
rust of indolence. Those who desire to experience 

: a greén and vigorous age, should be careful to keep 
their powers, intellectual and physical, in profitable 
action ; and to spend the evening of life in a man- 
ner which will furnish a well grounded hope that 
the talents received may be delivered with the 
proper increase, 


Abridged from the North British Review, for Friends’ Review. 


CHINA. 
(Concluded from page 151 ) 


There is no State religion in China, the Go 
vernment permitting a general toleration o! al 
sects. The doctrines of Confucius are adopte’ 
by the literary class, and a considerable propor 
tion of the people. Instead of a religion, it ma) 
rather be termed a system of philosophy, com- 
monplace enough, and possessing no great depth, 
yet of a practical worldly nature, suited to the 
tone of the general mind. It consists chiefly of 


| moral and political maxims, and avoids entering 
| on the existence or nature of Deity, or allusions 
to a future state. 
Budhismh, introduced from India, probably 
about the commencement of the Christian ¢r™, 
has spread to a considerable extent in China; 


The time has very nearly arrived when the great 
councils of the nation will again convene at Wash- 
ington. Among the objects which must claim 
their attention, the most prominent and exciting 
will probably be, the Mexican war. It is to be 
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wot it is less its mysticism and abstract specu- | would were this not rectified by what appears a 

n its image-worship, its external ob- | strange adjustment. 

and its monastic system, which have} “In England,” says Mr. Meadows, “ we trust 
wken hold of the people’s minds. In general, | 2 man because we put some confidence in his 
its priests and votaries are extremely ignorant, | own honesty, and because we know we car, 

tow comparatively being able to read or write, | through the law, obtain redress for breach of 

and it is only the lower and more ignorant classes | trust. In China, people place little or no con- 

of the population who belong to this religion. fidence in each other s honesty, and there is so 

Budhist temples and monastic institutions are much uncertainty, difficulty, and even danger, in 


ianons tha 
servances, 


not unfrequent in the cities and country, but in | obtaining redress for breach of trust or contract, 
; veneral they are on the decay, and are regarded | by applying to the authorities, that few will ven- 
. by the people with less interest and reverence | ture on an application. Every Chinese, there- 
than formerly. Yet image-worship is in uni-| fore, who expects to have any kind of trust 
versal practice. ‘Their temples, houses, streets, | placed in him, is provided with a guarantee, of a 
-oads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships, are full | standing and respectability sufficient, in propor- 
of idols, and their houses and shops, and cor- | tion to the nature and extent of the trust, who, 
ners of their streets, are plastered with charms, | according to the custom makes himself respon- 
amulets, and emblems of idolatry. In external | sible, in the fullest sense of the word, for any 
forms and regulations, there are singular coinci- | unfaithfulness on the part of the person guaran- 
dences between the Romish religion and Budh- | tied. It may be objected that the guarantee him- 
ism. The existence of monasteries and nun- | self might violate his guaranty—and at first sight 
neries, the celibacy, the tonsure, the flowing | there certainly appears no cause why he should 
robes and the peculiar caps of the priesthood, the | not; he is, however, effectually prevented from 
burning of incense, the tinkling of bells, the ro- | this by the power of public opinion. Every man, 
saries of beads, the intonation of service, the | without reflecting deeply on the subject, feels 
prayers in an unknown tongue, purgatory, and | that some reliable bond of mutual security is 
the offerings for the dead in their temples, and, | necessary; the guaranty form, by the general 
above all, the titles of their principal goddess, | consent of the nation, is that bond in China, and 
the “Queen of Heaven,” and “ Holy Mother,” | any man who would venture deliberately to con- 
represented by the image of a woman with a/|temn it, would lose, what to most people is of 
male child in her arms—present features of mu- | the highest importance—the good opinion of all 
ual resemblance which must strike every one. | classes of society, and the fellowship of his own; 
In fact, Budhism in China appears to be a| while even ina pecuniary point of view, he would 
mere religion of external form. ‘The most in- | not be permitted to derive any benefit from his 
welligent of its priests do not believe its doctrines, | breach of good faith. I may state as a fact, that 
and even on its more ignorant votaries it can | I have never yet known an instance of a Chinese 
have no heart influence. openly violating a guaranty known to have been 
As little effect does the cold and lifeless mo- | given by him; and though I have remarked that 
rality of Confucius appear to exercise on the | under strong temptations they will sometimes try 
characters of the mass of the people. With | to evade it, yet instances of this are extremely 
naturally mild dispositions, and patient and in- | rare, and they generally come promptly forward 
dustrious habits, they have no regard for truth— | to meet all the consequences of their responsi- 
they are guided by expediency alone, and will | bility.” 
lie, deceive, and cheat, just as it suits their own Another prominent vice of the Chinese is 
personal interest. No high or pure motives | opium smoking. ‘This to a certain extent has 
| 





ee 


actuate them. ‘They look with great indiffer- | been practised for a long period, but of late years 
ence, or even levity, on the misfortunes of their | has increased. An opium house in Amoy is 
companions, and though vanity and self-conceit | thus described by Mr. Smith:— 

make them boastful, yet they have no true and “The first opium house which we entered was 
genuine patriotic love for their country. Their | situated close to the entrance to the Taou-lais 
numpassioned nature does not permit them to be | palace. Four or five rooms, in different parts 
erocious or terribly wrathful, but they have a | of a square court, were occupied by men stretched 
uost of minor vices, and a few of the more en-| out on a rude kind of couch, on which lay a 
hobling active virtues of humanity. ‘Thus they | head pillow, with lamps, pipes, and other appa- 
are sensual, coldly cruel, insincere, mendacious, | ratus for smoking opium. In one part of the 
devoid of general philanthropy. Yet it must be | principal room the proprietor stood, with delicate 
allowed that they have the domestic attachments | steel-yards, weighing out the prepared drug, 
—filial piety—a sense of gratitude, and a cool | which was of a dark, thick, semi-fluid consist- 
and reasonable way of settling and cementing|ency. A little company of opium smokers, who 
“isputes. From the general insincerity and du-| had come hither to indulge in the expensive 
plicity which prevails, one would be apt to sup- | fumes, or to feast their eyes with the sight of 
pose that a total want of confidence in the ordi- | that which increasing poverty had placed beyond 
nary affairs of life would be common, and so it' their reach, soon gathered around us, and en- 
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tered into conversation. ‘They formed a motley 
group of sallow, sunken cheeks, and glassy, wa- 
tery eyes, as with idiotic look, and vacant laugh, 
they readily volunteered information, and de- 
scribed the process of their own degradation. 
There was to be seen the youth, who, just 
emerging from boyhood, had only commenced 
the practice a little time before, and was now 
hastening to a premature old age. ‘There was, 
the man of middle age, who, for half his life a 

victim of this pernicious indulgence, was bearing 

with him to an early grave the wreck of his) 
worn-out constitution. ‘There was again the 

more elderly man, whose iron strength of frame | 
could better ward off the slow but certain ad- 

vances of decrepitude, but whose bloated cheek | 
and vacant stare, told of the struggle that was 

raging within. ‘There was again the rarely seen 

spectacle of old age, and the man of sixty lived 

yet to tell of forty years consumed in the seduc- 

tion of this vice. ‘They all assented to the evils 

and sufferings of their course, and professed a 

desire to be freed from its power. ‘They all | 
complained of loss of appetite—of the agonizing 

cravings of the early morning—of prostration ot| 
strength, and of increasing feebleness, but said 

that they could not gain firmness of resolution to 

overcome the habit. They all stated its intoxi- 

cating effects to be worse ihan those of drunken- | 
ness, and described the extreme dizziness and | 
vomiting which ensued so as to incapacitate | 
them for exertion. I subsequently visited about | 
thirty other opium shops in different parts of 
the city. ‘The people say that there are nearly 

a thousand such establishments in Amoy.”’ 

A confirmed opium smoker generally consumes 
daily about a mace of opium, which is equal to 
one drachm, of sixty grains, the price of which 
is about eight pence sterling, a large sum of} 
money in China. In fact, many of the poorer 
classes consume from a third to a fourth of their 
whole earnings in this pernicious practice, not- 
withstanding they may have a wife and family 
depending on them for support. This 
melancholy account, and can only find a parallel 
in the gin and whiskey consumers of ovr own 
island. For one million pounds’ worth of opium, 
however, which is thus used in the extensive 
empire of China, there are at least twenty mil- 
lions’ worth of intoxicating liquors consumed in 
treat Britain. 

So generally is the country under cultivation, 
and such has been the density of population for 
many ages, that wild animals, especially game, 
are very rare in China. ‘To make up for this, 
however, domestic animals are reared in consid- 
erable quantities, such as bullocks, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, and even dogs, which are admitted into 
the category of culinary beasts among this peo- 
ple. In Chusan, and probably in many other 

laces throughout the country, young ducks are 
hatched in thousands by artificial heat, and then 
fed up for the table; and on the rivers and estu- ' 
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aries, cormorants are regularly trained 
fish and bring them to their masters. 

Mr. Smith thus describes his ree 
mandarin’s table :— 

“On Sept. 3d I went with some f,;,., 
visit the principal Mandarin in Ning-po i 
styled the taou-tai. Due notice had hem, . 
some hours previously, and there were ,;.. 
stances attending our visit which insured 4 , 
reception from his Excellency. We were, 
in chairs along the streets to the ya-mun, o, . 
lie office, in which the taou-tai was then res). 

As we approached the large folding-doors. |,.. 
ing into the first of a number of Spacious ‘“ Pa 
a gong was struck, which was immediately 
swered by other gongs and a bell from w: 

At the same time a native piper comme; 
playing a noisy air, accompanied by a kiné 
cymbal, to do honour to us as we passed, \s 
door opened within door, we saw signs of hy: 
and activity among the numerous attendants, » 
our sedan-chairs were set down on a pavemen: 
at the bottom of a little flight of steps leadin. 
into a vestibule. Here the great man, Ching-ty 
jin, descended to welcome us; and after a goo: 
deal of bowing and other salutations, we wer 
conducted to a reception-hall, where we \ 
invited to take our seats. But preliminar 
matters of etiquette had to be settled, whic! 
The taou-tai would no: 
cupy the highest seat on the left side, the p| 
of honour; and the members of our little pary 
affected like humility. One pressed the othe 
and tried to lead him into the uppermost se. 
which gentle attempt the other as gently resist 
Under ordinary circumstances this would | 
been fatiguing ; but in the excessive heat of ty 
summer it was doubly irksome: and matter 
were at last abruptly brought to a satisfieion 
adjustment by one of our party coolly occupying 
the highest seat, and thus terminating the deb" 
One of our friends was a fluent speaker of Chi- 
nese, and acted as our spokesman. ‘The taov- 


epty n 


with the usual knob or button of a light blue 
colour, indicating his rank as being of the thir 
of the nine orders of Mandarins, was now takes 
from his head, and handed to an attendant, who 
placed it in a conspicuous part of the room. Soo 
after, another servant came at his bidding to assis! 
in removing his upper garment of blue silk, an’ 
as, notwithstanding the heat, we had paid his 
Excellency the compliment of appearing 1! 
woollen coats, we gladly availed ourselves o! his 
invitation to put off the incumbrance, and s2! 
during the rest of our visit in our shirt-sleeves. 
The room did not afford the signs of any gr" 
wealth in the proprietor, the furniture being 5!" 
ple and substantial, rather than elegant. \ 


} 
‘ 


number of servants were standing outside, 
sometimes, in their eagerness to see and liste. 
A wave of the han: 


TP. 
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pressed around the door. 
from their master once or twice seemed to 
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> them to a little distance ‘on either side. | life agreeable; while the elements of education 
on ae he subsequently sat so as to have his | have been very generally diffused,and a mild and 
a ‘wards them, they quietly returned, and | peaceful philosophy, not devoid of the general 
—_ cory was increased by the addition of} precepts of morality, has been engrafted in the 
eral others eager to satisfy their curiosity. | minds of the people; yet nowhere is public and 
\fier we had taken tea, the signs of preparation | private virtue at a lower ebb. Phis assertion is 
Sop a morning collation were apparent in the not anade with regard to any particular locality, 
-arious dishes brought and set out on a table in| or any one grade, but applies to the whole mass 
ho eentre of the room. On the announcement | of society, from the highest official down to the 
wing made that all was ready, the same cere-| lowest member of the community. It shows 
mont and delay as to precedence took place. | the effect of a utilitarian philosophy, and a moral 
The tnou-tai took his seat at the lowest end of| code of expediency, without the element of some 
ye table. As our meal proceeded he reverted | higher and nobler aim to guide and direct the 
a former topics, especially to our literary de- grovelling and ever-wavering mind. ‘Thus, for 
ves, As I had been introduced as a literary | instance, Confucius teaches, that speaking the 
ycher, he now inquired what literary degree in | truth is a right and proper thing; but then he 
ay own country I had attained. My friend | allows that children, on some occasions, may 
ev inconsiderately replied that I was the same | tell a lie for the good of their parents. Once 
; a tgin-sze, 2. e. the second of the four Chinese | admit a qualification of this kind, and a parent 
‘terary degrees, to which Ching-ta-jin had him-} may think it no great harm to tell a lie for his 
wif attained. ‘The taou-tai then commenced | own benefit, and thus the tide of falsehood flows 
~ongratulating me on the felicity of my lot in| abroad. No doubt, Confucius holds it a very 
vetng literary promotion at so early an age. | detrimental thing for society, that one person 
He proceeded to take a strict survey of my phy-} should murder another; but then some zealous 
sognomy, and made some remarks on my per- | advocate of the “greatest happiness principle ”’ 
onal appearance. At last, fortunately for our} may discover, that by cutting off in the bud— 
preservation of gravity, the conversation was | that is, by simply murdering one-half of his 
ed to the subject of literary examinations and | babes, he will have a larger support for himself 
jegrees in China, on which he was very length-| and the survivors. In short, we have exempli- 
ened in his observations.”’ | fied here the result of all those delusive specula- 

«At length, after many unavailing attempts to | tions which would teach men to live for their 
‘ise from the table, which he as often prevented, | mere appetites and pleasures alone, instead of 
we were enabled to make preparations for our | living for another and a higher state of existence. 
| 
| 










eparture. During our stay of more than an 
our, he showed us the usual marks of politeness 
adcourtesy. As his jurisdiction extended over 
nree of the eleven departments into which the | ; 
provinee of Che-keang is divided, he was an} No testimony, seareely, led the early mem- 
ficer of some consequence, and ruled a territory | bers of the Society of Friends more’ frequently 
s large as Scotland. He was apparently about | into suffering and the cross, than the use of “ the 
tiftv-six years of age, and his manners were com- plain language.” Scorn and personal abuse, 
nanding and graceful. In spite of our remon- | “cruel mockings, bonds and imprisonment,” 
sirance, he insisted on accompanying us to our; were often the result of their faithfulness. Many 
vedans, and we took our departure with the same | readers will recollect the reply of ‘Thomas Ell- 
eremony, and amid the same noise of piping and | wood to his father, when the latter, after having 
songs, as greeted us on our entrance.” | cruelly beaten him over the head with a cane, 
Throughout this populous and toiling empire, | said with great anger, “Sirrah, if you say thee 
uere is no seventh-day’s rest or Sabbath bell to | and thou to me again, I'll knock your teeth down 
il the minds of the multitude from their gross| your throat!’ But his hand fell as Thomas 
nd worldly pursuits, and elevate them to Hea- | Ellwood solemnly replied, « What if God should 
en. New-year’s day is observed as a holiday, | serve thee so, when thou sayest thee and thou 
ind they have frequent festivals in honour of| to him?” William Edmundson was threatened 
‘heir ancestors, and of their idols, when feasts | by a trooper, with a drawn sword, “ that if he 
te spread out either in temples or in the streets, | 2ow’d him again he would cleave his head,” 
or ingroves and gardens. ‘The abundant viands, | the instant execution of which was prevented by 
iter being laid out and offered to the manes of | an officer. A remarkable conversation occurred 
‘heir kindred, are then feasted on by the assembled | between William Leddra, who was executed at 
ompany. Boston for his faithfulness to the principles of 
The Chinese afford a striking moral spectacle | Friends and his duty, and the court which con- 
mong nations. ‘The civilization of many thou- | demned him :—Being brought to the bar, he was 
‘and years has done its utmost for them. Ithas| told he was to die. He asked what evil he 
med and subdued the fierce passions, and intro- “had done. He was told that he owned those 
uced all those domestic arts which tend tomake | Quakers who had been put to death, and had 
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said that they were innocent; and besides, he 
would not put off his hat in court, and said thee 
and thou. “ 'Then,”’ said he, “ you will put me 
to death for speaking English, and for not putting | 
off my clothes!’ ‘I’o this General Denison re- | 
turned, “A man may speak treason in English.” | 
William Leddra inquired, “Is it then treason to | 
say thee and thou toa single person?’ Friends in | 
those days were willing to suffer the loss of all | 
things, even of life itself, rather than risk their | 
everlasting happiness, by unfaithfulness to a re- | 
quirement which had been shown them. And | 
others, to whom this duty had been distinetly | 
shown, found that by flinching, even in what | 
might appear a small thing, that darkness and | 
terror were their portion, until they were willing | 
to yield. | 

Suffering for this testimony has not wholly | 
ceased with those who now would be faithful. | 
Scorn and ridicule, are, to some, more severe 
than bodily torture—especially if from those | 
whom they regard as friends and superiors. But | 
will it be believed that a large portion of this | 
opposition, at the present time, has come from 
our own members? And that those who have | 
felt that Divine peace depended on the strict ful- 
filment of this duty, have trembled with fear in 
view of what others, older and considered more 
experienced than themselves, might regard their 
adherence to duty? Such has, at least in some 
cases, been the fact. 

‘The modern practice of using what is called the 
plain language, though it may be stripped of the 
objection to that whose origin is in human adu- 
lation, wholly loses that other recommendation, 
correctness, Persons unaccustomed to this com- 
mon but improper mode of address, are struck 
with the glgring absurdity of substituting the ob- 
jective pronoun thee, for the nominative thou. 
If | ask my friend, “ How does thee do?”’ I can- 
not claim superior accuracy should he answer, 
“ Me is well.”” Nor would it be more incorrect 
to say, “ Us are in good health ’’—*« Him is gone 
to Baltimore,” &c. The strange effect produced 
by such phrases, is not greater than that on the 
minds of informed people not familiar with the 
language of Friends, produced by the substitution 
of thee for thou. A pious young Presbyterian 
of my acquaintance said, on first meeting with 
Friends, ** How beautiful would be the correct 
use of Scripture and English—but how the 
Friends do murder the language !” 

Singularity, if on a good foundation, will en- 
dure a rigid test, and be respected by all consid- 
erate persons ; but singularity, unnecessarily so, 
cannot be respected. No wonder, then, that 
with strangers we are charged with needless | 
oddity. And no wonder that some young peo- 
ple, tavorably disposed, have faltered and ex- 
cused themselves, when seeing this inconsistency. 
How often have we heard from our own mem- 
bers, in allusion to this correct mode of address, 
perhaps with a suppressed smile, “ How stiff! 
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I can’t bear it!” The wound thus jy¢ 
sometimes of a very serious characte. 
and influential Friends, who thus rem; 


’ 
iPK., « 


only perhaps discourage by the example oj | - 
own practice, sometimes cast a grieyoy. J 
| bling block in the way of others younoo, . 
more timid than themselves. In such , . 
_ persons, the fear of the profane world yy... : 
be half so strong. I do not make thes’. d 
ments at random; the ease of a person y ¢ 
known to me has just come to my know), 
who endured long and painful suffering for, p 
for want of full faithfulness in the correc; ; 
of the plain language, while the fear of 4, f 
older and perhaps plainer, who used the err, 
ous mode, operated as an almost incredj)!o 


rier. 

I have reason to believe there are many . 
variously scattered. May all such, whethe; 
or young, remember that the way to the croy, 
still remains to be the way of the cross; 
may all who have not been strictly faithful, ¢», 
deavor, before this subject is dismissed from ». 
collection, to look for help to Him who is touele: 
with a feeling of our infirmities, and knows ¢,. 
actly how to succour those who are tempted; th: 
this apparently small, but really important ws. 
mony, which our early members were willin; 
to seal with their blood, may be more faith. \\ 
upheld. i 


NV. Y., 11th mo., 1847. 





For Friends’ Review 
PEACE MANUAL. 


The following Circular, we understand, hss 
been sent to a number of our serious and liber! 
citizens, together with a copy of the «P 
Manual,’ with a hope that they will rend + 
pecuniary aid; and we are informed that !s 
Collins of this city is authorized to receive aud 
transmit to the Treasurer of the American Pea 
Society any funds that may be given for ¢ 
object. 





“It would appear from the expression 0! 
public and private sentiment, that great numbers 
of our intelligent and influential citizens, throug? 
out the United States, are heartily tired of 
Mexican war, and the present is deemed a su 
able time for the friends of Peace to circu’ 
books and pamphlets on this important su’) 
To effect so good a purpose, it is proposed ' 
endeavour to collect the sum of $1000, to ens 
the ‘American Peace Society’ to publish 10,00" 
copies of the ‘ Peace Manual,’ and send a cop! 
of it to the President of the United States, 2 
his Seeretaries; also to every member o! “ 
Federal and State Legislatures, and to the Go- 
vernor and Executive Officers of every State i 
the Union;—also, copies to influential and “\s 
tinguished individuals throughout this count): 
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For Friends’ Review. 


WASHING ONE ANOTHER’S FEET. 


In the narrative of our Saviour’s last supper 
ah his disciples, as given by the Evangelist 
<a we have a circumstantial account of his 
one ‘the feet of his followers. From the 
ee of the country, and the use of the 
ae washing the feet in the evening, was, no 
doubt, a common practice. W hen periormed by 
others, it was evidently regarded as a very menial 

Thus, when the messengers of David 
— bigail hi als of marriage 
presented to Abigail his proposals o are, 
she expressed her humble acquiescence by sug- 
vesting that she might be a servant to wash the 
jeet of the servants of David ;—and Peter was at 
érst unwilling that his Master should perform 
this service for him. 

From the solemn and deliberate manner in 
which this act was performed, and the minute- 
ness with which it is recorded, we must conclude 
that some important instruction was intended by 
i, It was unquestionably a forcible example of 
humility, and one which he informed them they 
ought to follow. If I, then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have done to 
vou. Now I have no idea that this implies the 
necessity of following the example in the precise 
manner and form wherein it was given. ‘The 
practice of the Christian world sufficiently proves 
that it is not so understood probably among any 
professors of Christianity. But if we could 
suppose that the institution of ceremonies of any 
kind was a part of our Lord’s mission, we 
should find it no easy matter to assign a satis- 
fictory reason why this should not be one of 
them. On that point, however, little need be 
said; it is the substance, not the form, on which 
| insist. 

Without attempting to dive improperly into 
the spirituality of the injunction, we may fairly 
infer that it implies a scrupulous regard to the 
character of others. ‘That direct charges or 
oblique insinuations derogatory to the reputation 
of our acquaintances, are irreconcileable with the 
spirit of this injunction, can scarcely be doubted. 
If we are sufficiently humble to wash each other’s 
leet, we shall feel very little inclination to cast 
dust upon them. And if we are anxious that 
the steps of our friends shall be in clean paths— 
of which washing the feet is unquestionably 
symbolical—we shall feel ourselves constrained 
‘0 be careful into what ways we lead them by 
word or example. 

To wash the feet, may plainly signify to 
cleanse the ways, and when done for another, 
implies an act of the most Christian benevolence. 
But he that would wash another, should be 
careful first to see that his own hands are clean, 
lor if they are not, he may possibly defile what 
he attempts to cleanse. ‘The injunction of our 
ord appears imperative ; his example is to be 


followed. It would therefore be well, before we 
speak of the faults or errors of others, seriously 
to reflect whether we are in that state of mind 
in which we could willingly wash their feet. 

An old friend, long since gathered to his fathers, 
being asked by a person, who was a guest at his 
house, whether a controversy which he was 
known to have had with one of his neighbours, 
was settled, rose and brought out a couple of 
bottles filled with water and carefully corked. 
This enigmatical reply not satisfying his visitor, 
he explained it by stating that about a year prior 
to that time, while ruminating on this unhappy 
dissension, he thought he felt willing to wash 
his neighbour’s feet. He accordingly filled 
those bottles with water, and taking one in each 
hand, and a towel on his arm, proceeded to the 
residence of the neighbour in question. Upon 
his arrival there, he stated the object of his visit; 
but the offer was rather unceremoniously rejected. 
The old Friend, however, kept the bottles filled 
with water as a memento; and observed, as he 
was then willing to wash his feet, he never in- 
tended to soil them any more. L. 
























Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Hartford. 
Parkerspura, (Va.) Nov. 6, 1847. 

What would you give to see such a philo- 
sophical experiment as I lately witnessed? A 
flame of carburetted hydrogen gas, six feet wide, 
three feet thick, and one hundred yards in 
length, burning night and day for months, with- 
out a moment’s cessation! I visited lately the 
Kanawha Salines, a great manufactory, or rather 
a town of manufactories of salt, in Kanawha 
county, near Charleston, Virginia. ‘There are 
numerous salt wells. ‘The water is about six 
hundred feet in depth, and is usually forced up 
by forcing-pumps worked by steam. Coal is 
abundant in the vicinity, and is used for working 
the pumps and evaporating the water. In a few 
instances they have bored to great depths, from 
one thousand to seventeen hundred feet, and 
perforated a stream of gas of astonishing volume. 
The last perforation was made in May last. 
When the gas was struck, the augurs, with over 
one thousand feet of rods attached, were blown 
out of the well into the air, followed by a jet of 
salt water and hydrogen gas, which shot out toa 
magnificent height. After much labour strong 
tubes have been attached to the well, by which 
the salt water and gas are separated, and the 
water conveyed to immense caldrons for evapo- 
ration, and (mtrabile !) the gas is conveyed into 
the furnace below the water, where it is burned 
in a magnificent flame, by which the water is 
evaporated, and forty-five barrels of salt manu- 
factured daily, not one-fourth of what the flame 
is capable of boiling if the evaporating basins 
were large or numerous enough. The diameter 
of the bore of the well is three inches. Oh, 
what would you give to see such a sight !— 
Hartford Courant. 
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TRIPLETS FOR TRUTH’s SAKF 
BY BERNARD BARTON, 


Let sceptics doubt, philosophers deride 
The Christian’s privilege—* an inward (y 
Wisdom ts of her children justified ! 


WANT OF CHARITY. 

The celebrated Wesley has given his views 
of such injustice among Christians, in the follow- 
ing characteristic manner : 

“Are you persuaded you see more clearly 
than I? It is not unlikely that you may. Then, 
ireat me as you would desire to be treated yourself 
upon a change of circumstances. Point me outa 
better way than I have yet known. Show me 
it so by plain proof of scripture. And if I linger 
in the path I have been accustomed to tread, 
and am therefore unwilling to leave it, labour 
with me a little, take me by the hand, and lead 
me as I am able to bear. But be not displeased 
if I entreat you not to beat me down, in order 
to quicken my pace. I can go but feebly and 
slowly at best; then, I should not be able to go 
atall. May I not request of you further, not to 
give me hard names, in order to bring me in the 
right way. Suppose I were ever so much in 
the wrong, I doubt this would not set me right. 
Rather it would make me run so much farther 
from you, and so get more and more out of the 
way. Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so shall 
1 be too; and then there will be small hopes of 
finding the truth. If once anger arise, this 
smoke will so dim the eyes of my soul, that I 
shall be able to see nothing clearly.” 

But perhaps we cannot find, in the whole 
circle of orthodox writers, a more faithful in- 
structor on this subject than Dr. Watts. “The 
iniquity of uncharitableness,” says this truly 
Christian divine, “has more springs than there 
are streams or branches belonging to the great ath 
river of Egypt, and it is more fruitful of serpents w had chell Blam te bie tittionare ane v? 
and monsters too.”” Many of these springs he | Oh! let us not speak of the “useless” or “ vile,” 
has traced out, and exposed them to open view.| They may seem so to us— but be slow to arraig: 
Sometimes, this iniquity, he observes, proceeds | From the savage wolf’s cry, to the happy child’s su 
“from a malicious constitution of nature, an From the mite to the mammoth, there’s nothing 
acrimonious or choleric temper of blood.”” ‘To “a 
suppress the angry motiong of such a temper, | There’s a mission, no doubt, for the worm in the 
“is a work of toil and difficulty, perpetual| As there is for the charger with nostrils of pride; 
watchfulness and unceasing prayer.” Some- The sloth and the newt have their places of trust, 


; ; : . And the agents are needed, for God has supplied. 
times it springs from self-love, and pride, and a} gh: could we but trace the great meaning +f has, 


vain conceit of our own opinions. Hence aman,| And what delicate links form the ponderous chai: 
“who is almost always in the wrong,” will be | From the dew-drops that rise, to the star-drops tis" 
prompt “in pronouncing error and heresy” upon sin aah as Slat 
every wotion and practice that differs from his see Dut one purpose, and nothing in ¥ 
own. He takes the freedom to choose a re- 


igi imse 1s man besides ; ; : 

ligion for himself, but he allows no de at Friends’ Meeting House, Yarmouth, Mas 
the same liberty. He is sure he has reason to} paxrez S. Wine, to Canoa C., danghter of Joshi 
dissent from others, but no man has reason to | Swift, deceased, also of Yarmouth. 

dissent from him.—Herald of the Prairies. 


Let such as know not what that boon implies 
God’s blessed book, above his Spirit prize— 
No stream can higher than its Fountain rise: 


Let them whose spirits types and shadows ¢, 
For Baptism, trust the elemental wave. 


One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, sti|| must sav, 


Let them who, like the Jews, “require a sj 
Partake, unblamed, of outward bread and wir, 
Thou, Lord! within canst make the substance yy» 


Believing in thy glorious Gospel-day, 
Types, Emblems, Shadows—all must pass away 
In such I dare not place my trust, or stay! 


Abba! on thee, with child-like trust, I cal). 
In self-abasement at thy footstool fall,— 
Asking to know but Thee, I find thee al] ! 





THERE IS NOTHING IN VAIN. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh! prize not the essence of Beauty alone, 
And disdain not the weak and the mean in our y 
For the world is an engine—the Architect’s ow». 
Where the wheels of least might, keep the lary 
play. ; 
We love the fair valley, with bloom in the shade. 
We sing of green hills—of the grape and the gr 
But be sure the Creator did well when he made 
The stark desert and marsh—for there’s nothi: 
vain. ; 


We may question the locust that darkens the land, 
And the snake, flinging arrows of death from its ey: 


<<a CC LLL LLL 


Marriep,—On Sixth day, the 5th of last m 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 





Do nothing in a passion. Why wilt thou put}; The Committee to superintend the Boar»: 
to sea in the violence of a storm ?—ZJbid. | School at West Town, will meet in Philade!phi 
on Sixth day, the 10th inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
The Committee on Instruction meet the 9” 
Drep,—in China, Maine, on 3d day, the 2d of | day at 10 o’clock, A. M.: and the Visiting © 
last month, Patience Auten, of Vassalboro, | mittee attend at the School on Seventh day mo" 
widow of Peter Allen. in the 70th year of her | ing, the 4th inst. 
age. She was a member of our religious Society, | Tuomas Kuuser, Clers. 
and one of an honest heart. | Philada., 12th mo. 1st, 1847. 





